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THE COURT AND COURT CEREMONIALS. 


On the occasion of the last birth-day of her Majesty, we 
found ourselves in Oxford-street—the “ Cheapside ” of the 
West-end—escorting a fair country cousin, who was desirous 
of seeing the company proceeding to the drawing-room. 
She, in her very natural enthusiasm, thought that if all Lon- 
don did not stand still at sucha time as this, at least the courtly 
quarter would show symptoms ofa courtly holiday. The traffic- 
like aspect of Oxford-street did therefore somewhat surprise 
her, and we accordingly fancied that we had here a fitting 
opportunity for enacting the philosopher as well as guide. 
“ Nay,” we gravely remarked, “look at these poor decent 
Irish women tending their stalls on the edge of the pavement ; 
their minds are more intent on turning an honest penny, than 
on staring at the folks going to court.” The lady felt or 
fancied an implied rebuke : but ladies are natural-born logi- 
cians, and never yield—or rather are never beaten—in an 
argument when their hearts are in the matter. ‘ Why,” re- 
torted our charge, “these women live in London, and I do 
not, which makes a difference. The poorest London charity- 
school boy, who chooses to play truant, can gaze on spec- 
tacles which we provincialists would sometimes almost give 
our heads to get a glimpse of; and, to end the matter, I wish 
to see the Queen, and I must see the Queen, before I return, 
for I may never visit London again! ” 

When a lady says “ must” in a firm tone, we may guess 
that she will achieve her object. In the present instance, 
the wish was reasonable, nor was there the slightest disposi- 
tion to resist its gratification. But what pedantic man, espe- 
cially if he wears spectacles, can submit in silence to the 
triumph even of alady over him? No; we harped upon our 
text, about the comparative indifference of the West-end to 
those sights and scenes on which country-folks set so extra- 
ordinary a value ; and thus preaching, found ourselves thread- 
ing some of the West-end streets where shops are “few and 


far between.” It needed not the quick eye of our companion | 


to discern holiday symptoms—a practical refutation of our 
theoretical discourse. Carriages were drawing up—doors 
were opening—fair and unfair damsels, in all the glory of 
dress, feathers, and jewels, were gliding into their vehicles ; 
bishops and barristers, judges and generals, sirs and misters, 
rolled past, not with hurry and confusion, but still with crowd- 
ing regularity, and denoting a centre of attraction somewhere. 
“The West-end does feel an interest in the drawing-room, 
then?” was the arch interrogatory of our companion, ac- 
companied by one of those laughing smiles which lighten 
up a pretty woman’s face when she feels that she has tri- 
umphed. “ Of course,” said we, still unwilling to let dignity 
drop; “the West-end does feel an interest in the drawing- 
room ; and I presume so do we.” 

It was still early when we reached St. James s-street, and 
we found it comparatively free from a crowd ; but policemen 
lined the pavement, spectators were congregating at windows 
and in balconies, and carriages were beginning to drive up so 
rapidly as to form a procession—an occasional dismal hackney 
being ludicrously conspicuous amongst the more splendid 
private vehicles. Having tarried a little time at the foot of 
St. James’s-street, in front of the old brick gateway of the 
palace, we went round to the park-gate, in order to witness 





the arrival of the select amongst the select—the aristccracy 
of the aristocracy—those who have what is called the entrée, 
and therefore take precedence of the “general company” at 
the drawing-room. 

Within the gateway a number of spectators formed a lane 
on each side of the carriage-way ; and conspicuous amongst 
the guardians of the gate was a scarlet-coated gentleman, 
sword by his side and baton in his hand, one of the corps of 
gentlemen-at-arms, who had an important part to play. There 
is honour even amongst thieves ; and the higher we go inthe 
scale of creation, honour becomes more intense. Nevertheless, 
to prevent all risk of accident, ali chance of a ticket for the 
drawing-room doing double duty on the same day, all tickets 
have here to be exhibited, and he deprived of a corner. 
This was matter of unqualified wonder to a poor woman in 
the crowd, who evidently was looking on such a scene for the 
first time. No matter how magnificent the turn-out,—coach- 
man with cocked-hat and bob-wig—footmen in all the magni- 
ficence of many-coloured plush—ladies within adorned with 
nodding plumes, or gentlemen in official costume,—still had 
each carriage to stand till its passport ticket was shown, and 
the corner torn off. Sometimes the ticket was retained by 
the parties within, and sometimes—even though the parties 
were going to court—exhibited to Ticket-tearer with all the 
trembling eagerness of a novice who, for the first time, rushes 
into the shilling-gallery. Sometimes the precious ticket was 
entrusted toa footman ; and if he had been “at court afore,” 
he held it readily, and adroitly, and firmly, between fingers 
and thumb, so that Ticket-tearer had only to lay hold, and pull 
his corner off ; but novices—there are novices even amongst 
footmen—would fumble in the waistcoat-pocket for the regal 
toll. Our poor watcher was amazed at all this. At first, 
searlet-coated Ticket-tearer appeared in her eyes on a par 
with bold highwaymen, who make honest folks stand and 
deliver. What! had he the impudence—and more, had he 
the power—to compel rank and fashion to stand still at his 
turnpike! You could have seen a silent malediction in her 
eyes and on her lips when some fat-faced coachman, looking 
as grand himself as any lord or bishop of them all, had to 
check his pawing steeds till awkward Footy got his pass- 
port adjusted—she would as soon have thought of stopping 
the chariot of the sun ; and a smile of approbation beamed 
over her features when the trick was cleverly done, and the 
carriage, with scarcely a check to its speed, rolled through the 
gateway. In the intervals of arrivals, she scanned every 
feature of Ticket-tearer with a look in which contempt, 
indignation, and admiration,. were struggling for mastery. 
The latter at last prevailed, for the stern audacity of Ticket- 
tearer appeared impartial in its exercise, and she seemed be- 
coming reconciled to the idea of nobility and wealth submit- 
ting to the common lot of humanity. It was evident that 
Ticket-tearer was rising in her estimation, and that venera- 
tion had chased out indignation—he was the mightiest of 
door-keepers, the loftiest of pikemen. Seeing her muse, and 
fancying that thoughts too big for utterance were struggling 
in her brain, we gently tapped her on the shoulder, and asked 
the good woman what she was thinking about. “I was 
a-thinking, sir,’ said she, “if his pockets will hold all the 
corners of the tickets he’s a-tearing off! ” 

We now moved from this gateway towards the Park, in 
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order to get a place for seeing the Queen as she passed 
from Buckingham Palace to St. James’s. Here we found 
some on pleasure bent, and some on business. That ac- 
commodating class of our London population who, at an 
execution, sell cakes under the gallows, were here offering 
“good strong stands” to all who wished to see over the 
heads of their neighbours, and were willing to pay for so 
doing. But, have a care! These “good strong stands” are 
composed of rickety tables, broken-down chairs, and perilous 
planks ;—it is well for the “contractors” that curiosity is 
stronger than fear on such occasions. “Get up, sir, if you 
please ; the lady can’t stand to be trampled on in the crowd— 
good strong stands, sir—get up, ma’am, if you please, and the 
gentleman will get up beside you—get up, your honour, it’s only 
a sixpence ; you'll see the Queen so beautiful, ma’am—good 
strong stands—here, ma’am, here, beside this Quaker lady ;” 
and sure enough this last inducement was irresistible, for our 
fair charge was presently perched on an unsteadily-poised 
plank, beside a good-humoured and pleasant-looking member 
of the Society of Friends. 

“ What a stream of carriages, to be sure!” Ay, and 
whence comes all the wealth they represent?” “See, see, 
what a fine old man on the box—what a grand-looking old 
coachman!” “ That’s your aristocracy !” chimed in a well- 
dressed but acidulous-looking man: “they feed up them 
fellows just to do nothing but eat and drink, and sit on a box 
—it’s a shame, I say!” “ Oh! what carriage is that ?” “ It’s 
the Turkish ambassador's.” “ Andthis?” “It’s the Speaker 
in his state coach.” “Oh! take care, these people will push 
us over!” “ Bother take that great capering brute of a black 
horse—it will trample on our toes.” ‘ Fine horses these, 
though ; and what a noble-looking set of men these horse- 
guards are—here go the trumpets and drums—the Queen will 
soon be here now!” “ Ah,” murmured the Quaker lady, “ if 
war was as harmless as this, it would be a very picturesque 
affair!” 

Such was the small-talk around us, while carriage after 
carriage passed onwards. Bright eyes glancing through the 
windows, evinced that youth was throbbing with expectation 
and delight ; while dowagers with double chins and wrinkled 
faces, whose plumes seemed to nod a hint that life was nod- 
ding too, gave evidence, by their stolid looks, that the same 
round has been often run before, and to them there is now 
“nothing new under the sun.” Yet, what a wonderful 
country is this! Nearly eight hundred years have elapsed 
since the stern Norman Conqueror grasped the crown of Eng- 
land; and here is his lineal descendant about to receive the 
homage of an aristocracy, some of whom can point to their 
forefathers amongst the Normans who accompanied him! 
Kings of England have been killed, beheaded, and banished ; 
kings of England have come from Normandy, from Scotland, 
from Holland, aud from Hanover; Plantagenets and Tudors, 
Stuarts and Guelphs, have wornthe crown; civil war has 
again and again wasted the country—yet never has the throne 
been filled by any but a descendant of the Norman Conqueror! 
And all these, too, as they roll past—judges and generals, 
lords and bishops, ministers of state and members of parlia- 
ment, ambassadors from all potentates, and people who repre- 


of eight hundred years ; their very costumes, out of keeping 
as they are with our plain broad-cloth age, yet tell of the past, 
and hold up to our eyes that which has been. Power, from age 
to age, changes its modes of operation, and all its essential 
manifestations—but slowly, very slowly, changes its forms, its 
ceremonies, or its costume ! 
“ O England !—model to thy inward greatness, 

Like little body with a mighty heart, 

What mightat thou do, that honour would thee do, 

Were all thy children kind and natural !*’ 
4¢ Hats off! the Queen, the Queen!” The carriages con- 
taining the royal party moved somewhat rapidly, much to the 
annoyance of sundry damsels, who were desirous of inspect- 
ing the royal dress, and examining the royal countenance. 
She is past ; the open-air show may be said to be over for a 
time, unless we go out of the Park, and stare at the late 
arrivals, We are sadly afraid that the lord chamberlain will 
not recognise our claims to enter: but never mind, reader, we 
can gain admission by proxy, and that in such a way that no 
yeoman of the guard nor gentleman-at-arms may question the 
legitimacy of our pretensions. 
Now that we are about to enter, we may as well inquire 
what they do at a royal Drawing-room? Why, they do no- 
thing—they “march up a hill,” and then “ march down again.” 
It’s a splendid crush—a magnificent mob ; they alight from 
their carriages, ascend the staircase, pass through the rooms, 
see the Queen surrounded by the great officers of state, lords 
and ladies in waiting, and the various members of her house- 
hold ; and having seen all this—they go home again. Many 
a gentle lady, who may not tire her little finger at home, must 
here stand, walk, and undergo a fatigue which she would 
scorn anywhere else. A Drawing-room, then, is in itself 
nothing ; and if we choose to look at it in the spirit of the 
fox and the grapes, we will conclude it to be but a very foolish 
affair altogether. 

It is but a poor spirit, however, which desires to look only 
at bare walls, and which would strip life of all its tapestry. 
These royal assemblies bring together all the greatness, rank, 
influence, wealth, and, we may add, beauty of the country ; 
and if a fewof the old formalities, deemed essential in the 
presence or in the neighbourhood of royalty, were dispensed 
with, they would not only be magnificent, but delightful. The 
splendid dresses of the women ; the varied costumes of the 
men ; the excitement of mingling in the crowd of all the 
noble, honourable, great, and learned, not only of our own 
country, but of others; and last, not least, the fact of being 
presentable at court, which is the stamp and seal of what is 
considered to be genuine gentility—all these considerations 
make Levees and Drawing-rooms matters of high importance 
to the upper classes. 

Men of rank and wealth used to be waited on in the morn- 
ings by crowds of persons, who came to pay their respects, or 
to solicit favours. The name of such an assembly, therefore, 
as retained in our language, (@ levee, from the French,) 
expressed their original character, as taking place after rising 
in the morning. Two or three official persons in this country 
hold levees, such as the lord lieutenant of Ireland, represent- 
ing the sovereign, and the commander-in-chief, whose levees 
are attended by military men. There is far more of a busi- 





sent only themselves—these fill up the series in the long list 


ness character about a levee at court than about a drawing- 
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room ; while, again, drawing-rooms, from being attended by 
ladies, are far more magnificent shows than levees, Other- 
wise, the routine is much the same, and may be stated gene- 
rally in the following manner. 

The company attending is divided into two classes—the 
entrée company and the general company. The entrée 
company consists of the higher class, who may be considered 
as being strictly the court class, or the society in which the 
sovereign may be supposed to move. These are the great 
officers of state, persons in chief employment about the court, 
the higher classes of the nobility, the ambassadors accredited 
from their respective governments, &c., with their families. 
‘The general company is composed of that larger and more 
indiscriminate class, who, by family connexion, or official 
station, or as being of the clerical, legal, or medical profession, 
are presentable at court, but are not to be considered as con- 
stituents of the court atmosphere. The entrée company have 
their own entrance, are admitted into the throne-room first, 
and may remain in the vicinity of the Queen; while the 
general company have merely the privilege of walking past, 
and making a general obeisance. 

On the arrival of the Queen at St. James’s, she is received 
by the lord chamberlain, and other official personages of the 
household, and proceeds to the royal closet, where special 
presentations take place, ambassadors deliver letters, and 
other business is transacted, the individuals presented being 
conducted to the door of the closet by the master of the 
ceremonies, and presented to the Queen by some one of the 
cabinet ministers who are with her. When this is over, the 
Queen passes from the closet to the throne-room, attended by 
the ladies in waiting, the maids of honour, the women of the 
bedchamber, cabinet ministers, noblemen and gentlemen of 
the household ; and being seated, the doors are thrown open, 


and the company, who probably by this time have packed the | 


state and ante rooms, begin to move slowly forward., As we 
have stated, the entrée company have precedence; and after 
them pour in the general company. ~ 

When a Levee is gazetted, it is generally notified that 
those gentlemen who wish to be presented must leave their 
cards at the office of the Lord Chamberlain on some particu- 
lar days. The card may run thus :—‘ Commander Bissett 
presented by the Earl of Minto ;” or, “ The Lord Provost of 
Glasgow presented by the Marquis of Normanby.” On the 
day of the Levee, you go—as every one does—provided 
with two large cards, legibly written on, the same as that left 
at the Lord Chamberlain’s, and then pass in by the eastern 
gate at St. James’s Palace ; you go through a long corridor, 
up a splendid staircase, and then into an ante-room, or hall, 
where are drawn up the gentlemen-at-arms. In this hall 
there is a table, upon which you deposit one of your cards. 
Proceeding onwards, you next enter a very handsome, large 
room ; and there you must wait (if you arrive early), talking 
to your friends, until a door opens ; you then proceed with 
the throng into another room, where you meet those who 
have been at the Entrée Levee. Going onwards still with 
the throng, you reach the door of the Throne-room ; and 
here you prepare, by taking off your right glove. Your card 
is asked for by one of the officers in waiting at the door, and 
ry him passed on to others. After a little time your name is 








called out— Mr. M‘Crea to be presented :” the King, or 
Queen, then holds out his, or her, hand ; you kneel on your 
right knee, put your arm under the royal arm to raise the 
hand to your lips, when you kiss it (but beware of what 
Falstaff calls a “ flattering buss”): this done, you arise, and 
walk along, facing Majesty as long as you can, and then out 
by another door; and here the ceremony ends. You may 
then retire, or ramble about the apartments, talking to your 
friends, until you are tired. You are only presented once, 
except on any particular occasion ; and at future Levees, only 
make a bow, and pass on. 

When you have been at a Levee you have the privilege of 
attending Drawing-rooms, which are for the presentation of 
ladies and gentlemen ; in these you meet in the same way, 
and are mixed up indiscriminately with the fair sex, who are 
all dressed splendidly, with feathers in their head and long 
trains behind them. When a lady to be presented comes to 
the door of the throne-room, she takes off her right glove and 
lets down her train, which, until that moment, she carries over 
her arm, and then, upon her name being called, she walks up 
to the sovereign. If the throne is filled by a king he takes 
her by the hand, and kisses, first her right and then her left 
cheek; she then curtsies, and walks onward. Her name is 
again called out by some one near the Queen, (for a Queen, 
or at least a royal lady as her representative, is essential 
to a Drawing-room,) who is seated in front of the throne, 
surrounded by her Jadies and suite; and upon coming 
up to her, she kneels on her right knee, and kisses her hand ; 
here ends her work. This second presentation does not, of 
course, takes place in the case of her present Majesty ; for 
she, as a female, holding the kingly office in her own right, 
is, at a Drawing-room, the representative both of King and 
Queen. In our engraving, however, we have introduced 
Prince Albert as standing behind the throne. 

But all this time we have forgotten our fair country cousin, 
with whom we have been sauntering about the Park, waiting 
for the Royal return. Whether she were inwardly wishing 
she were a queen, surrounded by all these lords, ladies, and 
other fine folks—or whether she fancied it must be dreadfully 
fatiguing to receive the homage of a couple of thousands of 
individuals, we cannot tell: but suddenly she looked up, and 
asked what was the reason that the Queen was regarded with 
so much reverence ;—was it simply because she was a queen, 
or was it from some high or hidden reason ? 

In Irish fashion, we answered one question by asking an- 
other. “ What-is the object of government ? ” 

“ The protection of society, I presume.” 

“Is man a social creature—intended to live in society ?” 

“Oh, no doubt,” said she, laughing, and her laugh seemed 
to say, if there were no society, what would become of all the 
young ladies ?—they would get no husbands! 

“ Weil, then, now listen: man is made for society, and 
government is essential to the existence of society, and there- 
fore essential to the existence of man. To a certain extent. 
what Pope says is true :-— 

For forms of government let fools contest, 

That which is best administer'd is best.’ 
There 1s no essential virtue in any particular form of govern- 
ment; or, in the words of Dr. Wayland, of Brown University, 
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in the United States, ‘There is no self-sustaining power in 
any form of social organisation. The only self-sustaining 
power is in individual virtue” Nevertheless, the forms of 
government which have grown out of the habits, feelings, and 
opinions of a people, are in general those which are best 
adapted for that people, and are not to be wantonly changed 
until the finger of time points out a necessity.” 

“ But what has all this to do with the Queen—kissing her 
hand, kneeling before her, and so forth ?” 

“ Well, now, ycu would make a bad auditor in a lecture- 
room—can’t you have patience ?” 

“Oh, yes, I will—you'll come to kissing hands, I dare say, 
by-and-by.” 

“Then I shall go on. Man, in the early stages of his pro- 
gress, is no more capable of understanding that government is 
a matter of utility, than a child is capable of reasoning about 
the necessary prohibitions of its parents. Hence, even in the 
rudest nations, where physical power confers moral power, an 
idea of divinity becomes associated with human government ; 
and those who first rule nations are gods, or the descendants 
of gods; in the East, among nations advanced a certain way 
in civilisation, where power takes a patriarchal form, the 
ruling earthly authority is considered as the type of the hea- 
venly; and in China, in Tibet, in Japan, and in Turkey— 
nay, even in the rude Polynesian islands, the governed 
see in the governors the visible representatives of invisible 
powers.” 

“Oh, what has all this to do with kissing the Queen’s 
hand?” 

“Wait. God himself set the example of associating the 
religious principle with government, by causing the Jews» 
under the guidance of Moses, to be formed into a theocracy. 
But this theocracy was for a peculiar purpose and a peculiar 
people: so far from being intended as a pattern for other 
nations, it was not even intended to be a perpetual form of 
government for the peculiar people for whom it was specially 
framed.” 

“ Will you soon come to the Queen ?” 

“Yes. But, very early, owing to erroneous views of the 
Old Testament, the Jewish religious principle became associ- 
ated with Christian forms of government; and as the Chris- 
tian clergy considered themselves the successors of the 
Jewish priesthood, so kings became the ‘ Lord’s anointed,’ the 
specially ordained ministers of God ; and accordingly, in the 
homage paid to them, a religious veneration was considered 
due to their divine office.” 

“ Oh, I see what you are driving at! Do you mean to tell 
me, that kneeling to the Queen and kissing her hand is a 
religious action—an act of worship ?” 

“No, not now. The body remains, but the spirit is dead. 
The forms by which royalty is addressed contain in them the 
remains of a religious principle, though people now-a-days go 
through them simply as dutiful testimonials of respect for the 
person and office of the sovereign ; just as we use the names 
of the days of the week, without thinking of the idols from 
whom they are derived.” 

“ But does not the Bible.say, ‘ Fear God, and honour the 
king ?’” 

“ Undoubtedly. ‘ The powers that be are ordained of God.’ 





The Bible teaches what is good for man ; good government 
is not only good for man, but will hereafter be one of the most 
effective means for diffusing Christianity and human happi- 
ness. But here we are arrived at home, and for the present 
we conclude our lecture.” 





CASUAL OBSERVATIONS. 


Tuose who earn their daily bread by daily labour cannot be 
expected to have an extensive knowledge, either of literature. 
science, orart. The only time during which they can add to their 
stores is the very time when the wearied body and fagged mind 
solicit rest, relaxation, or amusement. If, therefore, we meet with 
an intelligent workman, well informed on many points which lie 
beyond the range of his daily occupations, we ought to give him 
large credit for all that he knows, and to make ample allowance 
for all that he does not know; and if to his intelligence he adds 
moral respectability of character, we are bound to treat him as a 
MAN—one of those honourable beings who fill honourably the 
station which they occupy. 

But if we have no right to expect an extensive or a general 
knowledge from a workman, we have at least a right to expect that 
on..the subject of his daily occupations he should possess some 
knowledge, and be able to display some ingenuity. And yet how 
mortifying is the idea that the great majority of workmen are mere 
machines, unable to move on with their work, but under the spe- 
cial direction and instruction of their more intelligent and inge- 
nious brethren! Printers, for instance, or, as they are technically 
termed, compositors, are in general an intelligent body of men ;— 
it would be a shame if they were not, for they spend their lives in 
literary cookshops, and even if their minds were only fed on scraps 
and fag-ends they ought to know more than other tradesmen. 
And yet how few compositors know their own trade! The main 
business of a compositor is to put types together ; and the greater 
the rapidity and care with which he can do it, the better workman 
he is. But there are other matters—important matters—con- 
nected with the business of a compositor which scarcely one in 
twenty can do. For instance, a publisher wants to know how 
many pages a manuscript will occupy, when printed in a certain 
type. This is effected by a little calculation : the number of words 
in a page of the manuscript is counted, and the entire manuscript 
is turned over, to see whether the style of the handwriting is uni- 
form or varied ; and then the average number of words and lines 
which the type will bring in, on a page of a given size, is ascer- 
tained; and thus, with alittle care and a little figuring, the object 
is accomplished : yet comparatively few compositors can do this ; 
and as few of them can do what is called, in the language of the 
printing office, ‘‘ making up furniture.’’ This is a mechanical 
operation, involving a little ingenious planning and arrangement, 
by which the size of the pages is adjusted to the size of the paper, 
so as to leave a fair and proper margin, and cause the pages to be 
printed exactly back to back; yet very few of them can do this 
with nicety, and many cannot do it at all! Is not this a pity ? 
and are not men, who cannot go through the nicer operations of 
their business, untaught in the essentials of their business? Part 
of the fault lies with that division of labour, by which a large 
portion of compositors are taught only to put types together— 
thus making them men, not of one idea, but, so to speak, of only 
one eye and one finger. But a large portion of the blame is to be 
traced to the apathy of compositors themselves, who will see the 
nicer operations of their trade going on around them, without an 
effort to understand the process. 

From those who help to clothe our minds, we may turn to those 
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who clothe our bodies. It is well known that there is a large 
portion of the working community who go by the name of tailors ; 
and we understand by that term people who make clothes. Yet 
there is many a man who has brandished a needle all his life, who 
will not attempt the making of a coat. In London three men are 
usually set to the making of a coat ; two of them get the ‘‘ wings,” 
that is, the breasts and tails, and a third the sleeves and collar. 
Now, the man who does the sleeves and the collar is ‘‘ king among 
the three.” The skirt-men may look down on the smallclothes- 
men, but the collar-man can look down on the skirt-men, and 
even venture to rub shoulders with the more important man who 
‘*cuts.’? Thus, there are gradations in the ranks of tailors—gra- 
dations caused by ingenuity and industry: the sottish, the slovens, 
the apathetic, and the stupid, keep themselves down to the low 
level of being mere stitchies ; while the ingenious, the active, and 
the industrious, rise to be tailors; and even, by improving their 
taste, and acquiring skill in the arts of design, are enabled to ‘‘cut 
and come again,’’ both for themselves and others. 

We might go through almost every trade, and point out how 
many Jotches there are in each, compared with the men who really 
know their business. Of course, there is a great difference in 
natural capacity. Some men can do what others cannot, though 
they were to strive night and day through the whole term of their 
natural lives. Buta very large portion of the difference between 
workmen arises from their own carelessness. If a youth took half 
the pains to learn his business that he does to acquire skill at 
chuck-farthing, he would speedily find out what a difference it 
would make; and if men were only half as earnest about their 
business as they are about a game of skittles, or tipping a ball on a 
billiard-table, they would soon see what influence it would have 
upon them in their profession, and how it would contribute to put 
“ money in their purse.”’ ; 

There is a great demand for young female servants in London 
amongst the busy portion of the middling classes. The business 
which they have to do is, generally, to take care of young children, 
wash up, perhaps, a few tea-things, keep themselves tidy, and 
occasionally go a message. Now, go where you will, in London, 
the cry amongst mistresses is—‘‘ These horrid girls, they are more 
nuisance than they are all worth!’’ Positively, a large portion of 
London girls, educated in workhouses and charity-schools, or even 
the children of decent tradesmen, who have given them a tolerable 
education, are the most clumsy, awkward, untidy, and provoking 
little creatures in the world. 
would say, these untidy slovens are scolded and knocked about, 
their hearts become hardened, they fly for consolation to little 
companion slovens like themselves, they abuse their mistresses, 
acquire cunning, tell lies, and grow up into women, who, as profes- 
sional servants, are at perpetual war with their employers, and, as 
moral beings, present ready materials to add to the slough of 
London profligacy. ‘‘’ Tis true, ’tis pity, and pity ’tis ’tis true.”’ 
Is it not a painful reflection? What is the cause? 
tion lies in their early training. 

On the assemblage of the children of the charity-schools of the 
metropolis at St. Paul’s, on the last occasion, we stood, as we 
have often done, to watch the various processions. Then, also, as 
on former occasions, did we join in the universal tribute of admira- 
tion bestowed on this great London spectacle. The vast cathe- 
dral crowded with boys and girls, in their new suits, clean and 

smiling, cannot but affect the mind of the spectator, as presenting 
the greatest spectacle of juveni/e MATERIAL comfort in the world. 
Yet examine the faces of the female children—what a profusion of 
lack-lustre eyes—what a crowd of unmeaning courtenances! They 
are not taught to THINK; and when they go out to earn their 


A large por- 


*Consequence is, as Sam Weller, 








bread as servants, the majority are found to be poor dullards, in- 
capable of deviating from the commonest routine ; and hundreds of 
houses in London present the strange spectacle of young women 
who cannot perform decently the commonest household duties— 
who have not the smallest tact in the management of children— 
and who sometimes cannot handle a broom, or wash a tea-cup, 
with half the ability that a boy might do. 

We might go on with these ‘‘ casual observations,’ but shall 
merely add—What an amazing amount of waste and misdirection 
is there in the practical education of the working classes ! 





TALES OF THE AFFECTIONS. 


FAITHFULNESS IN LOVE; 
OR, AUNT LUCY’S HISTORY. __ 

In one of the most picturesque parts of the fertile county ot 
— — is the little village of R—j; and some years ago, a large 
comfortable farm-house and the modest parsonage formed the 
only habitations of note in the hamlet. A few cottages were 
sprinkled here and there; while the venerable church, within 
whose walls a hundred and fifty persons could scarcely find accom- 
modation, seemed to be the tutelar spirit of the quiet landscape 
around. The white, tapering spire of the small but sacred edifice 
rose from a low tower, overgrown with ivy, which also covered the 
porch of the principal entrance ; and it was a cheering sight, on a 
sabbath day, to see the humble villagers, dressed in their best, 
with their faces all turned in one direction, wending their way to 
the house of God. The curate was a young man sincerely beloved 
by his flock, and warmly attached to them. ll the wants of the 
poor were sure to be carried to the parsonage, where temporal aid, 
as well as spiritual comfort, was never refused to those who 
needed it. 

About a mile and a half from R— was the rectory of A—, 
where Mr. Merton’s parents resided. His aunt Lucy lived with 
them, or rather she divided her time between the inmates of the 
rectory and the parsonage. Her presence at either place was always 
hailed with delight; for although sorrow had clouded her own 
path, she had the enviable art of shedding the bright ray of nappi- 
ness over that of others. 

In short, Aunt Lucy was the cherished guest of the two families, 
and the idol of the simple cottagers. Every one who knew her 
respected her judgment and valued her advice; yet had she the 
most humble opinion of herself. She was meek and gentle in her 
demeanour—“ cheerful, though not gay ;”’ pious and charitable ; 
she judged herself severely, but ever sought to palliate the faults 
of others, and lived as though she were a messenger of love from a 
better world. 

It was one gloomy afternoon in the month of November, and 
the curate and his gentle wife were sitting by their blazing fire, 
enjoying the effect of ‘‘ parlour twilight,’’ their only child de- 
lighting them by his innocent prattle, when the beating of the rain 
against the windows caused Mr. Merton to remark, that his aunt 
Lucy would not be able to pay them her promised visit until the 
next day. 

“No,” replied Mrs. Merton, “‘ we cannot expect her now; and, 
indeed, though the distance from the rectory is so short, yet I 
should be sorry to see her arrive in such weather.’’ 

‘* Well, it is a disappointment,’’ said her husband; ‘‘ but we 
must look forward to to-morrow|for a compensation.”’ 

“Dearest Arthur,’ returned’ Mrs. Merton, “you have often 
promised to tell me Aunt Lucy’s history, of which you are aware I 
only know a part. Why not let me have it this evening ?” 

‘* So I will,” replied the curate; ‘‘ but,’’ added he, taking his 
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boy in his arms, ‘‘ it must be after this noisy one is gone to rest, 
or you will not be able to listen, nor I to relate.’’ 

The young mother looked tenderly at her husband and child, 
and breathed a sigh of thankfulness to the Almighty Bestower of 
her treasures. It has been truly said, that sorrow brings the 
wrung spirit back from its idols to the God who gives and takes 
away as in his mercy he sees fit; but gratitude will also swell 
the pious heart, and lead it to the mercy-seat with prayer and 
praise. 

The evening closed in ; the tempest still raged without, but the 
fair child slept tranquilly in his little bed. The parlour curtains 
were drawn, the fire stirred, the candles snuffed ; the implements 
of female industry were on the table ; the curate seated himself in 
his arm-chair beside his wife, and thus began his aunt’s history. 

** You have often heard me say, that during my early years my 
beloved mother was an invalid, and that my aunt Lucy was her 
affectionate and faithful nurse, and also prevented my feeling the 
want of maternal care. But I must not anticipate. My father 
and aunt were the only children of their parents, and my grand- 
father, who was an Officer in the army, died when they were both 
young. As soon as my father was old enough to enter the service, 
a commission was purchased for him, and he went with his regi- 
ment to India, leaving his mother and sister in England. 

‘¢T have heard my revered parent say, that the parting was most 
distressing, and although he was then just starting into manhood, 
with all the sanguine hopes of his time of life in their full vigour, 
yet he felt a sad foreboding that he should not meet his mother 
again’ ip this world. He endeavoured to drive the thought from 
his imagination, but in spite of his efforts it oppressed his 
spirits. The duties of his profession, however, soon engrossed his 
attention ; and as he heard as frequently as circumstances would 
permit of the well-being of those dearest to him, he became by 
degrees less anxious, and more reconciled to the separation from 
them. But to return to my aunt Lucy. For some tine my 
grandmother’s health had been declining; but in order not to 
make my father uneasy, she had not suffered him to be made ac- 
quainted with the circumstance. At last she was taken seriously 
ill, and soon my poor aunt had to mourn the loss of her only sur- 
viving parent, whom she loved with the fondest affection. About 
three years before her decease, my grandmother had become 
intimate with a family consisting of a widow lady, her son, and 
daughter. The son, who was intended for a physician, was a young 
man of superior attainments, and possessed a warmth of heart and 
a nobleness of mind with which few are gifted. My grandmother 
saw and approved the growing attachment between Edmund 

Sydney and her child; but as they were both young, she did not 
dare to encourage their affection, lest the vicissitudes of life should 
mar their hopes. Edmund, however, had not resolution to post- 
pone the avowal of his love for my aunt, and a very few weeks 
before her beloved mother was removed from this world of suffer- 
ing, he obtained her consent to their engaging themselves to each 
other. My poor aunt has often told me that this was the happiest 
moment she had ever known; for although she was aware that 
Edmund must pass his examination, take his degree as physician, 
and obtain a fair prospect of having good practice, before they 
could be married, yet the knowledge that she possessed the affec- 
tion of the man she loved, and that her mother approved their 
youthful engagement, was to her sufficient. Hope whispered that 
her beloved parent’s health would be restored if her mind could 
be rendered tranquil, and she suffered her imagination to picture 
scenes of domestic bliss which were never to be realised. Alas! 
as my dear father has often said, how does youthful hope deceive 
us! Nay, even in our maturer years, the flatterer decks the distant 
landscape with the golden hues of happiness, which fade away as 
we approach the long-wished-for land. 

‘* My aunt Lucy was now an orphan. Her beloved brother was 

in a country where the communication with England was tedious 


even the affection of her lover, Gout it pee soothed, could 
not dispel the cloud of sorrow that oppressed her young heart. 

‘* When my grandmother’s affairs came to be settled, it appeared 
that my aunt was left almost penniless. The expenses of a long 
illness had exhausted nearly the whole of their little stock of ready 
money, and the pension my grandmother enjoyed as an officer’s 
widow ceased with her existence. My father had always remitted 
to his mother what he could save out of his very limited income, 
but of course that could not be much. My aunt felt the helpless- 
ness of her condition ; and when Edmund expressed his increased 
love for her, now that he seemed her only comforter in England, 
she wept in silent anguish. 

“ During my grandmother’s illness, and anticipating her death, 
she requested a friend to take on himself the office of guardian to 
my aunt, until the return of my father from India. Mr. Wilmot 
complied with the wishes of the anxious parent, and when her 
remains had been consigned to the silent tomb, he suggested to his 
lady that it might be desirable for her to have some young person 
with her as companion, and as Miss Merton was intelligent, ac- 
complished, and amiable, he thought she might prove an acquisi- 
tion to their domestic circle. Mrs. Wilmot consented to the 
measure, and wrote a polite letter to my aunt, explaining thu kind 
of opening in her family which presented itself, and offering it to 
the youthful orphan as a desirable opportunity of insuring herself 
a home. My aunt Lucy wept as she read the letter; she was 
seated at the open window of their little parlour. The arm-chair 
her mother used to occupy was in its accustomed place ; the work- 
basket was on a small table by its side; the book she had last 
perused was lying there also, with the marks in the very place 
where she had ceased reading. The flowers she had loved were 
blooming in their full summer-pride, in the neatly trimmed beds 
under the window, and diffused a cloud of fragrance around that 
was truly delightful. Aunt Lucy sighed heavily as she looked at 
her mother’s favourites, and said to herself, ‘ The very sight and 
odour of flowers used to make me feel happy, but now—’ As she 
spoke, a light step in the garden caused her to turn round, and she 
beheld Edmund standing at another window which was closed. 
He was gazing tenderly at her, and when she opened the casement, 
—a smile of confiding affection lighting up her sad countenance, — 
with one bound the youth sprang into the little parlour, and see- 
ing the letter in Lucy’s hand bedewed with tears, he anxiously 
inquired what was the nature of a communication that seemed so 
to distress her. My aunt gave him the letter, and turned away 
to hide the tears she in vain endeavoured to restrain. When he 
had perused it, he said, ‘ Dearest Lucy, your pursuits and Mrs. 
Wilmot’s will never assimilate ; you would be miserable with her, 
and you must decline her proposition.” My aunt smiled mourn- 
fully, and said that she saw no alternative; ‘and,’ added she, 
‘if that be the path of duty pointed out to me, I must not shrink 
from it.’ 

‘« Edmund was at a period of life when the imagination makes 
with ease smooth pathways over rugged mountains. He folded the 
letter without speaking, and to all outward appearance he was 
deeply engaged in contemplating the direction of the epistle; but 
his thoughts’ were far differently occupied. At length he said, 
‘My Lucy, J have a proposition to make to you, a favour to ask 
—nay, a boon to crave, and you will not refuse it me?’ 

‘* «It would be difficult, indeed, for me to refuse anything that 
you would ask, dearest Edmund,’ said my aunt ; ‘ what is it ?’ 

‘« «Tt is this: my mother and sister (whe will, I trust, be yours 
also at no very distant day) would rejoice to have you to reside 
with them. Come, then, and take up your abode with us. I shall 
be going to Edinburgh in a month—shall pursue my studies with 
zeal—soon take my degree, and, I doubt not, shall speedily obtain 
sufficient practice to satisfy our unambitious views. Come, dear- 
est, say yes.” : 

“« ¢ It cannot be, my dear Edmund—it must not be. Deeply do 
I feel your generous affection ; but we had better part now. And, 





and precarious. Her gentle spirit was bowed down by grief; and 


perhaps, dearest Edmund, it is not right for me, a dependent 
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orphan, to—do you understand me?—to—suffer you to consider 
yourself under an engagement which might prevent your advance- 
ment in life.’ 

‘« The young man looked grieved and hurt. ‘ Lucy,’ he said, 
‘if I have ever given you cause to think that I did not esteem the 
possession of your affection as the greatest earthly blessing, as the 
greatest honour, repeat what you have just said; but if not, let me 
never hear again such sentiments.’ 

‘‘ ¢] would not pain you for worlds,’ replied my aunt ; ‘so for- 
get what I said; or if you remember it, recollect also the affection 
that prompted the words—an affection which would shrink from 
exposing its object to the clouds of adversity.’ 

«« «Well, my own affianced bride,’ said the youth, ‘ your affec- 
tion is indeed a theme I love to dwell upon, and I could not easily 
forget it. Your sweet mother sanctioned it—let that comfort us 
both. And say, dearest, you will come to Rose Cottage—will you 
not ?’ 

‘* It was difficult for my aunt to oppose the wishes of one she so 
tenderly loved, but her judgment told her that, until she could 
have the advantage of her brother’s opinion on the subject, it 
would be advisable for her to avail herself of Mrs. Wilmot’s pro- 
posal ; therefore she said firmly, ‘Urge me not, dear Edmund. 
God grant that we may all meet again under happier auspices ! 
but at present duty seems to call me to London.’ 

‘‘ The young man was unconvinced ; seeing, however, that the 
subject distressed Lucy, he yielded, and it was decided that she 
should accept Mrs. Wilmot’s offer. 

“‘The next week Aunt Lucy left her quiet home for the gay 
metropolis. At parting, Edmund gave her a small locket with his 
hair in it, which to the affectionate girl was of more value than 
the richest ornament. Tearfully did the lovers gaze on each other 
as long as they could, and when this was no longer possible, the 
sad feeling that every moment increased the distance between 
them, pressed heavily on their hearts. 

‘* Lucy soon arrived in London, and was received by Mrs. 
Wilmot with as much kindness as could be expected from a 
fashionable lady, who considered all governesses, companions, 
&c., as her inferiors. My aunt’s gentle, timid manners appeared 
like awkwardness in her eyes, and the deep mourning she wore, 
which corresponded but too truly with her sorrowing heart, made 
Mrs. Wilmot feel melancholy, without exciting her sympathy. 

‘* She knew not how blessed it is to weep with those who weep, 
and to rejoice with those who rejoice. Self was her idol, and every 
better feeling was sacrificed at its shrine. But my poor aunt 
Lucy ! how much she missed her own beloved tender mother ! 
how she longed to see her noble, generous, affectionate brother, 
and her disinterested, ardent Edmund! She fell on her knees 
as soon as she was alone in the room prepared for her, and 
poured out her full heart to Him who listens to the mourner’s 
prayer. 

‘She rose strengthened and comforted, and repaired to the 
drawing-room, determined to strive to overcome all the prejudices 
which she feared she entertained against the society she was now 
likely to mix with. 

‘* Mr. Wilmot was a benevolent-minded man, and when my 
aunt entered the gay saloon, he rose to meet her, expressed his 
pleasure at seeing her, and his hope that Mrs. Wilmot and her- 
self would soon be great friends. 

“‘The voice of kindness fell upon the poor orphan’s ear like 
soft music, and affected her even to tears. But no one appeared 
to notice her emotion, and she hoped the struggle had not been 
perceived. 

‘Time passed on, and Aunt Lucy’s sweet conciliating disposi- 
tion and pleasing manners had won the esteem of all who knew 
her, although Mrs. Wilmot could not reconcile herself to what 
she termed Miss Merton’s methodistical habits. The truth was, 
that Aunt Lucy was passing through the furnace of affliction, and 
religion alone enabled her to endure the fiery trial. She saw 
clearly that the life Mrs. Wilmot called pizasure was; in fact, at- 





tended with present discontent, and would surely lead to future 
pain. She did not refuse to accompany her to scenes of public 
amusement, but her heart was not an actor in them; and often, 
after returning from the theatre or a gay party, she would retire to 
her chamber, and seek for consolation in the pages of that sacred 
book which was given by its divine Author to be our guide and 
comforter. My aunt had no earthly friend near her, no equal in 
point of circumstances to whom she could confide her sorrows, 
therefore she felt a double consolation in communing with her God. 

‘* The vessel which took out the sad news of my grandmother’s 
decease was wrecked on her passage to India; my father was still 
ignorant of his heavy loss, and he continued to write home under 
the impression that his beloved parent was alive. This was very 
distressing tomy aunt, for she knew that her affectionate brother’s 
heart would fondly turn to his native land the moment he should 
hear of her unprotected state ; but she bore this fresh trial meekly 
and patiently. She corresponded with Edmund, and his steady. 
affection cheered and sustained her. She had written frequently 
to his mother and sister, yet had never heard from them in return. 
For some time she satisfied herself with the thought.that they 
considered her correspondence with Edmund kept her informed of 
their welfare ; but by degrees he ceased mentioning them in his 
letters, and what at first surprised, at length pained her, and she 
wrote to Mrs. Sydney to express the sorrow she.felt at her long 
silence, and affectionately requested that she might hear from her. 

“ At length a letter came—a cold, formal letter—saying that 
time would not allow either Mrs. Sydney or her daughter to keep 
up the correspondence they formerly did; that they were com- 
pelled to limit it to a very few friends, and that they hoped Miss 
Merton would not be offended if they did not reply to the epistles 
she was so kind as to favour them with. 

‘* Aunt Lucy was astonished ; she wrote to Edmund to inquire 
the cause of the change in his mother and sister’s conduct. His 
reply was restrained and unsatisfactory as regarded them, but 
breathed all the ardent affection of his own warm heart towards 
herself. He talked of soon coming to London, and of explaining 
all. Poor aunt Lucy! here was a new and unlooked-for trial. 
Her brother still far away—her daily companions votaries of 
fashion—her dear Edmund’s nearest relatives evidently anxious to 
keep aloof from her ;—where could she turn for comfort and for 
strength but to her God? 

‘*Mrs. Wilmot could not deny that my aunt was gentle, active, 
intelligent, and cheerful, when circumstances called upon her to 
administer to her amusement; but she had sufficient penetration 
to discover, when her young companion was not engaged in dis- 
course, or in exerting her musical talents to contribute to the gra- 
tification of herself and friends, that there was a pensive expres- 
sion in her countenance, which she attributed to religious 
melancholy, while, in fact, it was the natural result of the position 
in which she was placed. 

‘* Knowing, as Aunt Lucy did, the dangers to which a sol- 
dier’s life is exposed, could she avoid being anxious about the 
dear brother, the loved playmate of her childhood, the protector 
and the tender, confiding friend of her youth? During the long, 
long periods that elapsed between his letters, hope would some- 
times suggest that he might have obtained leave of absence, and be 
on his way home to cheer and comfort his orphan sister; and un- 
reasonable as it may appear to those who have never been separated 
froma a beloved and only relative, it was natural when a knock 
was heard at the street-door, that the trembling girl should listen 
for the announcement of the visitor’s name with a countenance in 
which anxiety and expectation were strongly visible. 

‘‘ These feelings, however, Mrs. Wilmot could not have under- 
stood, even had Aunt Lucy acknowledged them, much less would 
she have comprehended the depth of the affection which bound 
the orphan to Edmund Sydney, whose only chance of being able 
to support a wife depended on his success as an M.D. She had 
married for the sake of an establishment, and thought every woman 
wanting in sense who did otherwise. 
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“It is true that Mrs. Wilmot boom my aunt had neni lost | 
a tender mother, and tha¢ circumstance might have accounted for | 
a subdued and sorrowful demeanour ; but the atmosphere of the 
world of fashion destroys the tender sympathies of our nature, and 
the fine lady thought the heart’s mourning should be thrown aside 
long before the outward garb of grief. She had no idea of the 
solace it affords the bereaved to weep for the dead. 

‘But inthe mean time no letters arrived from India, and my | 
aunt’s health began to suffer from the long suspense. At length | 
she received a note from Edmund informing her of his being in | 
town, and of his intention to call upon her. 

“*She then considered that it would be right to tell Mrs. Wil- 
mot of their engagement ; and when that lady remonstrated with | 
her on the imprudence of such a connexion, she listened patiently | | 
to all she said; but her arguments had no effect on the mind | 
of the gentle girl. 

‘¢ The wished-for hour arrived. Aunt Lucy and Edmund met 
once more. The joy of seeing him she loved had, for the moment, | 
banished all sorrow. There was a bloom on her cheek and a | 
brilliancy in her eye which deceived Edmund, and he gazed on | 
her with the happy thought that although she had suffered in mind, 
her health was not injured. | 

** You see,” continued the curate, ‘‘ he was but a novice in the 
school of medicine, though an M.D.—but this is a digression ; to 
return, then, to Aunt Lucy’s history. It would not be desirable to 
attempt to relate how much was said and listened to by the two 
youthful lovers. Such interviews are better imagined than 
described. It is sufficient to say, that they parted with the expec- 
tation of meeting again after Edmund should have paid a visit to 
his mother. 

“ Aunt Lucy felt a lightness of heart to which she had been long | 
a stranger, after having seen and conversed with one so dear to 
her, and Mrs. Wilmot remarked that she had never seen Miss , 
Merton looking so well since their first acquaintance. 

‘* But the first letter that came from Edmund damped Aunt 
Lucy’s spirits. He was evidently depresséd and anxious, and he 
spoke of their mutual affection as being the only tie that bound | 
him to this world. Heimplored her to rely on his faith and tender- | 
ness, whatever she might hear to induce her to doubt his love. 
He did not mention his mother or sister, which alarmed the sensi- 
tive mind of Lucy, for she knew that he could not have forgotten 
toname them. Confiding and affectionate as she was, she did not, 
for an instant, suspect that a snare was in preparation to entangle 
her and Edmund in the meshes of sorrow and disappointment. 
She wrote to console and cheer him ; entreating that he would 
confide to her all his thoughts, and assuring him of his irsplicit 
reliance on his well-tried constancy. Sydney remained some 
weeks in the country, and when he wrote to Aunt Lucy to say that 
he was coming to London, his letter was more cheerful than any 
he had lately written. But my poor aunt looked forward to the 

meeting with very different feelings to those she had experienced 
when last she expected to see Edmund, for she was determined to 
ask an explanation respecting the change she had observed in the 
conduct of his mother and sister towards herself, and she dreaded 
to hear what he should say. 
(To be continued.) 








RUSSIAN BEARS. 

In the government of Novogorod, which abounds in forests, and 

is much infested by these animals, the peasants have, I am told, a 
most singular method of ridding themselves of their disagreeable 
neighbours. They find the young ones in the spring, and watching 
their opportunity, carry them off in the absence of their parents. 
They then fasten them on a raft by nailing their feet to it, and set 
them afloat on the river. The old bears hear their cries, and 
follow the raft down the stream; at length the young ones die, and 
their parents become furious, and attack whatever they meet ; but 
they are now at a considerable distance from their original haunts, 


‘ion who suffer re their vengeance. . was told this story by a 
lady, who assured me that she herself had seen a raft floating with 
the young bears dead upon it. 

The Russians have some singulgr notions about bears ; among 
other stories, they say that a fashionable pair of bears relieve 
themselves from the troubles of education by employing as a pre- 
ceptor for their young ones a bear of inferior rank, who is weak 
and requires protection, and who takes charge of the young family, 
while their parents go out to catch food. The bear-leader, who is 
called in Russ pestoon, or pedagogue, takes his charge to play in 
the sun, on the outskirts of the wood, keeping watch himself, and 
warring them by a cry if any danger approaches. This very sen- 
sible custom appears not to have been as yet introduced among the 
Novogorod bears, since it would otherwise prove a great protection 
to their progeny against the cruelties practised upon them in that 


| part of the country.—Venables’ Russia. 





THE COMMERCIAL TRAVELLER AND THE 
HIGHWAY MAN. 

In a Number of a clever New-York periodical, called ‘‘ Hunt’s 
| Merchants’ Magazine, and Commercial Review,” we find. in an 
article on English Commercial Travellers, the following amusing 
story. The sketch of commercial travellers given in the article is 
more descriptive of past than present times and manners: we, 
however, give a few of the remarks, as an introduction to the 
story :— 

Commercial travellers, the writer remarks, are, with few éxcep- 
tions, “an intelligent, conscientious, whole-souled company. 
Generous, convivial, and full of anecdote, the mercantile agent is 
a good companion, and his conversation never fails to make glad 

and jocund the society of that otherwise dullest of places, an 
| English stage-coach. In his continuous journeying about the 
country, he has mixed with all classes, and gleaned information of 
a varied kind—humorous and grave, light and substantial. His 
temperament is mercurial, and he readily adapts himself to the 
company which he is in; but if there be one place at which he 
feels more at home than another, that place is at the dinner-table, 
where he meets his professional fellows. There are generally as 
many as five or six, and sometimes more than twice that number, 
of commercial travellers in every town, tarrying only so long a 
time as will suffice them to accomplish their business there. These 
stop at the same inn, and eat together in a room apart from the 
ordinary. As the forenoon is devoted exclusively to business, they 
take their ease after dinner, and linger over their wine. In the 
evening, some of their customers drop in, a circle is formed, and the 
waning hours are forgotten in the recital of story and anecdote, 
the cracking of brittle jests, and the enjoyment of good wine and 
cigars. As none are more cordially received than the mercantile 
agents, so are there none who travel with more security. They 
frequently have considerable sums of money about them when 
journeying, but instances of robbery being committed upon them 
are very rare; and this in a country where highwaymen have en- 
acted so many feats admits of some surprise. 

‘* One of the very few cases of such felonious depredation that 
have come to my knowledge, is one in which a Mr. D—, an agent 
for a large house in London connected with the coffee-trade was 
the sufferer. The affair was managed very ingeniously on the part 
of the robber, and is deserving of a brief relation. 

‘* One cold night, in the January of 1816, the hospitably huge 
fireplace of the best room of the best inn in was surrounded 
by a jovial company, composed of commercial travellers and their 
customers of the town. The air of solid comfort which pervaded 
the scene was heightened by its contrast with the cheerless aspect 
of the weather without, and the complacent manner with which 
each guest quaffed from his mug of flip, and gave a bland reflec- 
tion to his neighbour's smile, told that the pleasantness of the 
situation was not unappreciated. All were overflowing with jest 








so that those who were the authors of their misfortune are not 
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gentlemanly-looking person, rather smaller than the common size 
of men, and frank and open in his address. He gave his name as 
Morris, and (from remarks thrown out, as if casually, by himself, 
and from that fact alone,—for of those present not one had ever 
seen him previous to that time) he was supposed to be the agent 
of a new Liverpool house. There was a rich, racy humour, and a 
power of imitation and description, about the man, allied to a 
knowledge of the bright and dark spots in human nature, which 
lent to the stories that he told a fascination winning entire atten- 
tion. Identifying himself for the moment with the character 
whose deeds and words he was narrating, he would seem at times 
the artless Scotch lassie, the Yorkshire lout, the rude sailor, the 
querulous beldame, and tke blundering Irishman, &c., changing 
from one to another with a chameleon-like facility ; but his chef- 
d’euvre in this kind of narration was a story of a finished free- 
booter, who accomplished much in his line of business by first 
insinuating himself into the confidence of his intended victims, in 
the guise of a gentleman. His personation of the easy impudence 
of the gentlemen of the road was characteristic and excellent. 
When he had concluded, however, his ‘freebooter’ was good- 
humouredly criticised by the Mr. D. before alluded to, whose flip 
had made him flippant. 
‘tame bird’ of his hero, instead of a ‘ roystering, rough-handed, 
ribald rogue,’ as in nature, and swore with a laugh that he could 
enact the highwayman better himself. Morris rejoined in the 
same good-natured way, that, were it not so late, and the calls 
of Somnus less inviting, he would try a little competition of the 
kiad with him, and let the company then present decide which was 
the better of the two. However, he professed to think that an 
opportunity might yet occur, as they should probably meet again 
on the road at some time or another. The company laughed 
heartily at the joke, and drinking sundry parting toasts—each of 
which was denominated, as it was given, the very last, retired 
for the night. Mr. D— was fain to maintain his equilibrium, by 
accepting the arm of Morris to his bed-room. Before he bade the 
latter a good night, he had, in drunken bravado, defied all the 
highwaymen in Christendom, and in confidence pointed out to his 
new friend a secret pocket in his eoat, containing a brace of small 
pistols loaded, and a considerable amount of money in gold. 

‘In the morning, several of the travellers departed in their own 
vehicles. Mr. D— was to take u seat in a stage, but being invited 
by Morris to take a seat in his chaise, concluded to go with him, 
as their routes were alike. During the ride of the first few miles, 
D—’s good opinion of his companion suffered no diminution ; but 
it immediately fell below par when, in a lonesome part of the road, 
Morris presented a pistol in juxtaposition with his head, and beg- 
ged leave to borrow the funds then in his possession. The altered 
mien and determined look of the man, as well as his own instinc- 
tive assurance that he was in earnest, left no doubt in the mind of 
the poor agent of the other’s character. He determined, however, 
not to comply with the rascal’s request without an effort to save 
his money for loans more profitable. With the pretence of pro- 
ducing the desired funds, he seized one of his pistols from his 
pocket, and snapped it at the head of the robber; it flashed, but 
did not explode. The quondam Morris laughed, and mockingly 
remarked, as the other grasped at the remaining weapon, that he 
was obliged to him, but he was sufficiently helped, and that the 
contents of his pocket would be equally acceptable, and much more 
effective, than those of his pistols, inasmuch as the last were 
emply ; which was not the case with the pocket, it being well 
charged with gold. He explained the failure of the weapons to 
discharge by saying, that lest accident should befal the esteemed 
friend whom he had the honour of addressing, he had availed him- 
self of the information given him on the evening previous, and 
drawn the charges from both of the pocket pistols. In effecting 
this friendly measure, he had noticed with great satisfaction that 
his friend had the wherewithal to make him the loan, which he 
now desired receiving without delay. As his fingers, he said, were 
rather tremulous, and the persuader, into the muzzle of which his 


He insisted that Morris had made but a | 
| an impression on the memory. 





esteemed friend did him the honour to blink, had a hair-trigger, 
he begged leave respectfully to suggest the expediency of a speedy 
delivery of all his funds. Mr. D— cursed the other’s impudence, 
and with an ill grace gave up his money. He also handed his 
watch to the robber ; but it was returned to him, with a petition 
that he would keep it in remembrance of the ‘ tame bird.’ 

‘* The poor plucked agent remembered his boasting of the pre- 
vious evening, and ground his teeth with vexation. After he had 
alighted from the chaise, he was asked by his eccentric acquaint- 
ance, whether or not he thought it would be necessary to find 
referees to decide which was the better highwayman of the two. 
Before he could answer, the robber was driving at a rapid rate 
towards the London road, and he was left to pursue his journey on 
foot. It is needless to state that poor D— never again sought to 
rival a freebooter.”’ 





A LACONICAL CHAPTER. 


MEn inall nations—and we may add, in all languages—have been 
fond of what we may term concentrated wisdom ; some striking or 
obvious truth imbedded in a few pointed words, and striking the 
mind of the hearer or reader with that kind of force which leaves 
Proverbs, for instance, have been 
popular from the earliest times, and in all nations; and akin to 
proverbs are laconics. Both may be described as short, pithy 
sentences, carrying a wholesome truth in them, or at least a keen 
remark. Laconics derive their name from the Lacedemonians, 
the people of Laconia, of which the chief or ruling town was 
Sparta; they were famous for what was called by the Greeks the 
apothegmatical mode of speaking; apothegm, or apophthegm, 
meaning something spoken out—some bold truth bluntly or vividly 
expressed. We may, however, make this distinction between 
proverbs and laconics : the one may be considered as conveying 
some popular observation or homely truth in a popular or homely 
form ; the other aims a little higher, and seeks to embody philo- 
sophical thoughts in an elevated style. Both, however, should 
contain truths so obvious that those who run may read, and those 
who read may understand. The colloquial sayings of such men as 
Selden, Dr. Johnson, Coleridge, &c., may therefore be termed 
laconics, though it has been usual to bring them under the head of 
table-talk, and the smart sayings of wits under the head of 
‘*jest,”’ ‘‘ bon mot,’’ “ repartee,’’ &c. 

One of the most popular of a professedly laconical collection in 
the English language, is ‘‘ Lacon: or Many Things in Few 
Words ; addressed to those who think. By the Rev. C. C. Colton, 
A.M.” This, the production of a beneficed ciergyman, originally 
appeared in 1820, and, being both clever and novel, obtained a 
great reputation. The author’s life was, however, a sad com- 
mentary on his text. He received a liberal education at Eton and 
Cambridge ; was a fellow of King’s College ; held the vicarage of 
Kew with Petersham in Surrey; and was known as a literary man 
andawit. ‘The gambling-table, however, proved a greater attrac- 
tion than the exercise of his clerical duties, or the enjoyments of 
literature : ‘‘ men,” says he, ‘ will wrangle for religion ; write for 
it, fight for it, die for it; anything but—live for it!’* He had 
to abscond from London, and spent the latter years of his pitiable 
life in Paris, living by the gambling-table, where he is said to have 
won, intwo years, the large sum of 25,000. He blew out his 
brains while on a visit to a friend at Fontainebleau, in 1832. 
‘*We almost shudder,’ says Mr. Maunder, ‘whilst we copy 
from his own ¢ Lacon ’ the following apothegm :—‘ The gamester, 
if he die a martyr to his profession, is doubly ruined. He adds 
his soul to every other loss, and by the act of suicide, renounces 
earth to forfeit heaven.’ ’’ 

Colton’s ‘‘ Lacon” has obtained perhaps quite as much reputa- 
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tion as it deserved : for though the book is the result of much 
reading and quick observation, there is much in it which aims 
rather at being smart than true. The author’s life, too, must 
have debased his sympathies, for the book is full of the keen observa- 
tions of a man who was more in the habit of contemplating and 
detecting vice, than of being in contact with and understanding 
virtue. The very first sentence of his preface is drawn from his 
favourite gambling-table, as well as mary of his illustrations 
throughout the work ; and he evidently appreciates men as rakes 
talk of women—his faith is in proportion to his doubt, as Falstaff’s 
pennyworth of bread to his huge potations of sack. 

We shall make a few quotations from his book, and intersperse 
them with some observations ; our quotations are taken quite at 
random. This is good :— 

‘¢ Every fool knows how often he has been a rogue, but every 
rogue does not know how often he has been a fool.’’ 

‘* We often pretend to fear what we really despise, and more 
often to despise what we really fear.” 

‘* Were we as eloquent as angels, yet should we please some 
men, some women, and some children, much more by listening 
than by talking.’’ 

Undoubtedly ; our tongues were given to talk, and our ears to 
hear. A child may sometimes instruct a philosopher; and an 
eloquent angel, whose tongue was a perpetual motive power, would 
be a ‘‘ monstrous bore.’’ He who requires a fool always to listen, 
puts a bar to all chance of improvement; for though the heart of 
wisdom is thought, its bones and muscle are words. 

‘« In all societies it is advisable to associate if possible with the 
highest ; not that the highest are always the best, but because, if 
disgusted there, we can at any time descend ; but if we begin with 
the lowest, to ascend is impossible. In the grand theatre of 
human life, a box ticket takes us through the house.” 

A very superficial maxim, and very partially true. Vaulting 
ambition overleaps itself sometimes, and he who begins with the 
highest, and descends, is exceedingly likely to go downwards till he 
falls into the ditch ; whereas he who ascends, like a man climbing 
a hill, gains, or ought to gain, at every step a purer atmosphere, 
and is invigorated by his very toil. 

‘* Relations take the greatest liberties, and give the least assist- 
ance. If astranger cannot help us with his purse, he will not in- 
sult us with his comments; but with relations, it mostly happens, 
that they are the veriest misers with regard to their property, but 
perfect prodigals in the article of advice.”’ 

The reverse of this is sometimes the case, andeven if it were 
universally true, we might say that relations are more likely to 
know the merits of a case—or, in other words, to know the cha- 
racter and capabilities better than a stranger, and therefore more 
naturally disposed to administer advice than to bestow money. 

‘It is with diseases of the mind as with those of the body—we 
are half-dead before we understand our disorder, and half-cured 
when we do.” 

The following is philosophical :— 

‘* England can bear more mismanagement, luxury, and corrup- 
tion, than any other nation under heaven; and those who have 
built their predictions of her downfal from analogies taken from 
other nations, have all failed, because England has four points of 


_ Strength and reviviscence, not common to those examples from 


which these analogies have been drawn. Two of these sources of 
strength are physical, her coal and her iron; and two of them are 
moral—the freedom of the press, and trial by jury ; and they are 
mutually conservative of each other, for should any attempt be 
made to destroy the two last, the two first are admirably adapted 
to defend them.” 





The reader, however, will easily observe, that the concluding 
sentence of the previous quotation is merely a piece of smartness. 
Our coal and our iron may give us power to defend our liberties 
from others, but would do little to defend us from ourselves ; and 
it is from ourselves that trial by jury and the liberty of the press 
have most to fear. 

We give these few remarks, as introductory to our future 
laconical collections. 





‘THE ABBE EDGEWORTH. 

Tue Abbé Edgeworth, who attended Louis XVI. to the scaf- 
fold, was an Jrishman, the son of a Protestant clergyman. He 
was born in 1745, at Edgeworthtown, in the county of Longford, 
the well-known village, noted as the residence of the Edgeworths, 
father and daughter, whose names (more especially that of the 
illustrious lady) are identified with the literature of Great Britain. 
The Abbé Edgeworth’s original name was Henry Essex. His 
father became a catholic, and went with his family to France, 
where Henry was educated, entered into holy orders, and attended 
his royal master to the scaffold. His exclamation, as the axe 
descended on the neck of the king, is well known :—*‘ Son of 
Saint Louis, ascend to heaven!” He followed the fortunes of 
Monsieur, afterwards Louis XVIII., and died in 1807. The fol- 
lowing letter (an original) was written by the Abbé to a friend in 
England, during the fearful period of the revolution :— 


Copy of an original Letter from the Abbé Edgeworth, who 
attended Louis XVIth on the Scaffold, to Mr. Hussey, in 
England. 

“* You are undoubtedly surprised, my dear and honoured friend, 
that whilst the clergy of France are all flocking to England, for 
shelter and support, I should remain here amidst the ruins of this 
afflicted, persecuted church. Indeed, I often wished to fly to that 
land of true liberty and solid peace, and to share with others at 
your hospitable board, where to be strangers and in distress is a 
sufficient title: but Almighty God has baffled all my measures, 
and ties me down to this land of horror by claims which I have not 
liberty to shake off. The case is, the mal/heureux mattre [the “un- 
happy master ’’—meaning his royal master, Louis XVI.] charges 
me not to quit the country ; for that I am the person whom he 
intends to employ to prepare him for death, in case the iniquity of 
the nation should commit that last act of cruelty and parricide. 
In these circumstances, I must endeavour to prepare myself, too, 
for death; for Iam convinced that popular rage will not allow me 
to survive one hour after that tragic act. But I am resigned ;— 
my life is of no consequence—the preservation of it, or the shed- 
ding of my blood, is not connected with the happiness or misery of 
millions. Could my life save him, I should willingly lay it down, 
and should not then die in vain! 

“« Receive the unfeigned assurance, perhaps for the last time, of 
my respect and affection for you, which I hope even death will not 
destroy.”’ Tue ABBE EpGEWwortTH. 








ANTICIPATION OF APPROACHING EVIL. 


A kind of weight hangs heavy at my heart ; 

My flagging soul flies under her own pitch, 

Like fowl in air too damp, and lugs along, 

As if she were a body in a body, 

And not a mounting substance made of fire, 

My senses, too, are dull and stupified, 

Their edge rebated :—sure, some ill approaches, 
And some kind sprite knocks softly at my soul, 

To tell me, fate’s at hand.— Dryden's Dun Sebasiian. 


SELF-KNOWLEDGE. 


Although men are accused for not knowing their weakness, yet perhaps as 
few know their own strength.— Swi/?, 
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FATHER LAND AND MOTHER TONGUE. 


Our Father Jand! and wouldst thou know 
Why we should call it Father land ? 
It is, that Adam here helow 
Was made of earth by Nature's hand ; 
And he, our father, made of earth, 
Hath peopled earth on ev'ry hand, 
And we, in memory of his birth, 
Do call our country “ Father land.” 


At first, in Eden’s bowers, they say, 

No sound of speech had Adam caught, 
But whistled like a bird all day— 

And, maybe, ’twas for want of thought! 
But Nature, with resistless laws, 

Made Adam soon surpass the birds ; 
She gave him lovely Eve—because 

If he’d a wife, they must have words. 


And so, the native land I hold 
By male descent is proudly mine ; 
The language, as the tale hath told, 
Was given in the female line. 
And thus, we see, on either hand, 
We name our blessings whence they’ve sprung,— 
We call our country Father land, 


We call our language Mother tongue. 
Lover. 





REPARTEE. 


On a certain occasion, when Charles Bannister, the father of the well-known 
Jack, was under examination as a witness in the Court of King’s Bench, the 
Lord Chief Justice retiring, caused a temporary suspension of the proceedings. 
One of the learned counsel, by way of pleasantry, asked Charles for a song. 
“ With all my heart,” he answered, “if I can have an accompaniment.” The 
barrister replied, that he had no music there. “I wonder at that,” said 
Charles, “ for you seem to have the band under your nose.”— Life of Bannister. 


WICKED, BUT NOT ASHAMED. 
I never wonder to see men wicked, but I often wonder to see them not 
ashamed.— Swift. 
IDLENESS. 
St. Ambrose says, Idleness is the devil’s pillow ; wherefore many good 
Christians, who think the devil deserves none, take it away from him, and put 
it under their own heads.—Jean Paul Richter. 


READING. 

A proper and judicious system of reading is of the highest importance. Two 
things are necessary in perusing the mental labours of others; namely, not to 
read too much, and to pay great attention to the nature of what you do read. 
Many people peruse books for the cxpress and avowed purpose of consuming 
time ; and this class of readers forms by far the majority of what are termed 
the “reading public.” Others, again, read with the laudable anxiety of being 
made wiser ; and when this object is not attained, the disappointment may 
generally be attributed either to the habit of reading too much, or of paying 
insufficient attention to what falls under their notice.—Blakey’s Logic. 


A CONTRAST. 


Hurry and Cunning are the two apprentices of Dispatch and of Skill; but 
neither of them ever learns their master’s trade.” —Colfon, 


ours but while a number of correspondents state that the Letter-Box was 
the first means of inducing them to purchase the Journal, only one, out of the 
entire body, has expressed himself so much dissatisfied with it, as to have 
been contemplating giving up his ** subscription” oa account of it. 

A few of the abolitionists take a fairer and broader view of the objects con- 
templated in opening the ‘‘Letter-Box.” They give us credit for our 
attempt; they think that with cheap postage, and with the great increase of 
reading amongst all classes, there ought to be as much intelligence, as much 
good feeling, and as much good faith, as to have rendered the ‘‘ Letter-Box ”” 
an interesting depository of facts, floating ideas, casual information, &c. &c. 
“ But,” in the words of one correspondent, “ such is still far from being the 
case. Education is far from being sufficiently diffused amongst the people of 
this country ; and the disproportion between those who can ¢hink and those 
who can merely read is still enormously great. We must wait,” continues our 
correspondent, ‘‘for another generation, before the results of cheap postage 
will be seen in the style and character of general correspondence.” 

But the majority—two-thirds, at the least, of a very great number of letters 
—call out for the continuance of the Letter-Box. It has not yet had a fair 
trial, they say ; people have looked upon it as rather a kind of “ answers to 
correspondents,”” than as aiming at something higher and more rational ; 
while out of the number who have used the “ Box” but afew have understood 
its real object. ‘To close it, however, they add, would be to stop an experi- 
ment in its progress. An honest miller of Salisbury, in the warmth of his en- 
thusiasm, becomes somewhat profane, and says, as Abraham asked that Sodom 
might be spared if a few good folk were found in it, so he would entreat that 
the ‘* Letter-Box ” might be kept open as long as it brought a single good 
letter! Another most intelligent and respectable correspondent, who has 
given us his name, says, ‘‘ You have a fire as-well as a Letter-Box;” and a 
third thinks that we have been too anxious to please, and therefore exposed 
ourselves unnecessarily to the intrusions of shallow correspondents, who are 
usually the first to clamour, if they fancy themselves neglected ; but that no 
reason exists why the well-behaved should be shut out of a pleasure-ground, 
because the rude and the ignorant are apt to do mischief. 

Very few express unqualified approbation of the Letter-Box, but a very 
considerable number say that they have derived pleasure and information 
from it, and that, with improvements or modifications, they might derive much 
more; and many have suggested plans by which they think it might be made 
more generally useful and entertaining. 

Seeing, then, that the great majority of our correspondents wish for the 
continuance of that division of our Journal which we have hitherto termed the 
* Letter-Box,”’ we shall very willingly do so, under certain restrictions All 
letters containing useful observations, facts, or hints, will be received as 
hitherto, and will receive as much attention as hitherto ; but all which contain 
mere personal matters, even though from intelligent writers, must be uncere- 
moniously consigned to the fire. We have no wish whatever to treat corre- 
spondents with superciliousness or contempt, but past experience has convinced 
us that we must not be too attentive, or else those who are thinking more of 
themselves than of others will become too troublesome. 

We think, however, that we have a sufficient paren of intelligent arenes 
among our readers with whom a satisf y and p ing corresp 
might be kept up, and who could furnish information and suggest topics well 
worthy of consideration. We are reluctant, however, to occupy any portion of 
the Journal with notices such as these:—‘‘ S. X. T. has been received, and is 
acknowledged with thanks.’’—** E. H., Wisbech.”—* Hope, Isle of Wight.”— 
* Doric, one of the choir = St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, has been received | 
and will be attended to.”—* Bristoliensis, yes, under approval.’’—“ N. O., 








Brighton ; on a former occasion tried to gratify him without success,’ —‘* W. S, 


Kennington ; i Jed to gratify him, by causing an illustration to be made, 
but lost his letter,” &c. &c. These initials are those of several of our corre- 
pondents, with whom we would have willingly communicated privately ; and, 











CORRESPONDENCE. 


Tse appeal made to our readers respecting the ‘‘ Lerrer-Box”’ has been 
very generally responded to during the past month; and we now proceed to 
state the substance of the opinions which we have received. 

The miriority agree with us in considering the “ Letter-Box” to be a 
failure. The questions have been, they consider, in general of a frivolous, or 
of a purely personal nature, either unworthy of attention or destitute of inter- 
est, excepting to the individuals who propound them. One correspondent, who 
writes in a rather dry and biting style, and who humorously and appropriately 
subscribes himself “* An Old File,” thinks that the Letter-Box is the resort of 
idlers, scribblers, and fools, many of whom do not buy the Journal, but seeing 
it at coffee-houses, take it into their heads to send questions as empty as 
themselves. This is rather harsh, but there may be some truth init. Some 
of the minority wish the “ Letter-Box” closed for their sakes, and others for 





as a general rule, if correspondents will give us private addresses, they will 
receive a notification (provided their communications are of importance) whica 
we would rather take the trouble of sending privately than insert in the Journal. 
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